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THOMAS GWIN, MERCHANT AND MINISTER. 


Friends on the other side of the water have, 
of course, access to many documents con- 
nected with the early history of our Society 
which are new tous. The re-publication in 
our periodicals of those portions of history 
and biography which are more familiar has 
nearly exhausted the store, and there is a dis- 
position of latter time to look up and bring 
into view scraps of information which throw 
light on the early history of Friends which 
have escaped the notice of the historian. The 
early numbers of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
contained much of this pleasant reading mat- 
ter, of which we often availed ourselves to en- 
rich our own pages. But the mine is not in- 
exhaustible, and there is less in the later 
numbers. 

To a philosophic mind there may come the 
thought whether the disposition observable in 
our Society of latter time to look back and 
dwell upon the past is not suggestive of de- 
cline, just as we see its parallel in persons de- 
clining in life. But, as in the one case, the 
decay is only of the perishable outer form, so 
in the other we may hope that the period in 
which, dissatisfied with the present, we are 
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disposed to revert to the past, may be fol- 
lowed by one in which the old Truth may 
come forth more clearly under new eonditions. 

The last number of the Examiner contains 
an account of Thomas Gwin, of Falmouth, 
England, who was thrice Mayor of that town. 
It is gleaned by Frances Anne Budge from 
“an old MS. quarto volume of 646 closely 
written pages, copied from the somewhat 
mutilated original journal.” It is interest- 
ing, as giving in some of its simple touches a 
picture of that early time, and instructive as 
an example of that pious trust and confidence 
in God which is the experience of all those 
who have given themselves into His keeping, 
however varied the language in which this 
trust and confidence is expressed or what- 
ever the theories formed im regard to His 
mode of government. 

The article is lengthy, and we have taker 
such parts as are most interesting. Eps. 

Thomas Gwin was born at Falmouth in 
the spring of 1656,.and was brought up by 
respectable parents, who sent him wheneight: 
years old to a grammar school, where hi 
education was carried on during the five fol- 
lowing years. His mind, he says, “was busy 
and inquisitive” about religion; he saw how 
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little a form of godliness would avail without 
the power, and sometimes when alone would 
earnestly seek for pardon from God. 

At the age of 14 he was sent to France for 
ithe sake of acquiring the language, and found 
ut “somewhat tedious to part from his tender 
parents.” He was much exposed to evil com- 
Panionship at Rochelle, and in later life 
thankfully believed that a severe illness had, 
fo some extent, preserved him from this dan- 
ger. His great weakness and the wicked- 
mess by which he was surrounded made him 
80 anxious to return home, that in 1671, in 
the depth of winter, he embarked in a very 
small vessel. For nearly four weeks she was 
tossed about at sea, often in great peril, whilst 
those on board were unsupplied with fresh 
water, bread or candles. “One of the worst 
and most dangerous of passages,” Thomas 
Gwin calls it, and earnest were his desires 
that if God spared his life he might ever be 
thankful to Him. 

Joyful as was his reception at home, he 
found ere long that storms of another kind 
were near at hand. Soon after his return his 
mind was much impressed. by John i, 9, 
in which Christ is called “the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” This text was quoted in his 
presence by some one who was giving an ac- 
count of a discussion between a clergyman 
and a Friend; and, in connection with other 
portions of Scripture, it convinced Thomas 
‘Gwin, he says, that it was his “duty to leave 
the formal worships of the world, and joyne 
myselfe with the despised people called 
Quakers.” What he most dreaded in pur- 
suing this course was the displeasure of his 
father. For awhile he accompanied him to 
church, although distressed by the belief’ that 
it was no longer right to do so. But one day, 
feeling that he could not thus continue to dis- 
regard the leading of the Heavenly Shepherd, 
he quietly quitted his parent’s side, and 
turned back; this circumstance, of course, 
Jed to inquiry, and he frantly avowed his 
views. His father’s anger was great, and he 
manifested his displeasure for nearly two 


years. 

The loss of his father’s love was to Thomas 
Gwin like the loss of life itself, though the 
God of all comfort did not fail him. On one 
aecasion, when the elder Gwin’s anger was 
more violent than usual, his son’s mind was 
kept in great calmness, “And it opened in 
me,” he writes, “that I should stand still and 
see God’s salvation, for the enemyes I then 
saw I should thenceforth see no more for- 
ever, and I do not remember that ever after 
that time he was so outrageous again.” .. . 

When about the age of 18, he believed 
that God was calling him to the ministry of 





the Gospel, which he says was a hard exer- 
cise because of his bashfulness. His anxiety 
clearly to discern his duty towards God and 
man was great, and the Lord was his strength 
in the time of need. His offerings in the 
ministry were, however, almost discontinued 
for several years, partly in consequence of a 
public expression of disapproval from “an 
antient Friend,” who was present at a meet- 
ing in which Thomas Gwin had spoken brief- 
ly. “I was somewhat willing,” the latter 
humbly says, “to judge myselfe rather than 
him mistaken in judgment.” 

Thomas Gwin sometimes acted as com- 
panion to Friends who were on ministerial 
journeys, and to one of these especially, Rich- 
ard Samble, of Falmouth, he became much 
attached. “Our dear Friend, brother and 
neighbor,” he styles him, when recording his 
death in 1680, “who had been made as a 
cloude full of rain to drop down upon the 
tender seed here and elsewhere.” Brought 
up a member of the Church of England, 
Richard Samble had earnestly sought the 
Lord in his early youth, and about the age 
of 22 experimentally learnt the way of salva- 
tion when Cornwall, his native county, was 
visited by some Friends. One of his con- 
temporaries says that he “ waited on the Lord 
for wisdom till his heart was filled with the 
power of the Lord, like a vessel with new 
wine.” When at home he worked indus- 


triously at his trade, which was that of i 


tailor, but he traveled much in England and 
Wales. 

When on one of these. missions Richard 
Samble was taken ill in Dorsetshire. To his 
Cornish friends he wrote: “The Lord hath 
been pleased to make this sick bed unto me 
better than a king’s palace. I do rejoice’ in 
the Lord, who doth so sweetly visit me with 
the glorious light of His countenance. It is 
with me as with one who has traveled many 
weary journeys, and at last hath come to the | 
sight of his desired end.” Regaining a little 
strength, he attempted to return home, but 
could get no further than Clampet, in Devon- 
shire, where he was joined by his wife. “Oh! 
my dear wife, come hither to me,” he said, 
“and let me take thee in my arms once more. 


The Lord will be to thee a husband,anda ¢ 


father to our little children as thou abidest 
faithful to Him.” As long as life lasted, we 
are told, he was praising and magnifying the 
Lord. One of his friends writes of “ all things 
being sanctified to him in the fear of the 
Lord,” and of his willingness to serve God 


“with all his heart, mind, understanding and ° 


strength.” He died at the age of 36. 


Thomas Gwin, although engaged in his 
father’s shop, regularly attended the meet- 
ings of Friends, including those held monthly 
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and quarterly; and whilst his hope and 
pore was that the Lord would accomplish 

is work in his soul, he learnt that “it’s sure 
we must walk by faith and not by sight.” 
After atime his father treated him with much 
kindness, whilst keeping him as much as pos- 
sible under his authority. 


In 1685 Thomas Gwin was the only Corn- 


. ish Friend who went to London to attend the 


Yearly Meeting, and he at first felt it a very 
formidable affair to give an account of the 
condition of the meetings in his native county, 
but he soon found that the Lord gave him 
the needed wisdom. He now became ac- 
quainted with “some antient and honorable 
Friends,” including George Fox and Stephen 
Crisp. His homeward journey was an ad- 
venturous one, on account of the conflict be- 
tween the King and the Duke of Monmouth, 
for the Lord Mayor had declined giving him 
a pass because he was a Dissenter. Soon after 
his return to Falmouth he was brought low 
by illness, and in bodily weakness learnt 
more fully not to trust in himself, but in that 
Saviour who healeth the wounds of His peo- 
ple. It was about this time that the hearts 
of the Cornish Friends were gladdened by a 
visit from Leonard Fell and Roger Haydock, 
for the severe persecution of that period pre- 
vented ministers from often visiting the far 
west. 


Early in 1687, Thomas Gwin married 
Elizabeth Whitford, of Liskeard, who was 
16 years of age. Thomas Lower was very 
desirous that this union should take place, 
and when he saw Thomas Gwin at a Quar- 
terly Meeting at Tregongeeves he took him 
into his chainber in order to converse with 
him on the subject, and then conducted him 
to the home of Thomas Salthouse, where the 
young lady and her mother were lodging. 
The latter, Thomas Gwin tells us, “did give 
allowance that I might visit her daughter.” 
The marriage was a happy one. 


The first great trial which befell the young 
parents was the death of their little son, of 15 
months old. “A very hopeful child,” his 
father calls him; “but in the will of God,” 
he adds, “we were made content and bore it 
with patience, and our love abounded to each 
other in the fear of God when we were thus 
made joynt sufferers.” A few months later, 
the death of Thomas Gwin’s father occurred, 
and a little son, who was born about that 
time, only lived for ten weeks. In the sum- 
mer of 1690, however, the birth of a daugh- 
ter, who was named after her mother, seemed 
to make amends for their former losses. Her 
father says: “We nursed her up with care, 
and she lay in our bosoms. Whether we 
were thankful enough or not for soe great 
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mercy I know not, but after twenty months 
the Lord took her away.” 


Not long afterwards, when writing to con- 


gratulate his friend William Ellis on the 


birth of a son, he says: “As for my part, I 
have been exceedingly exercised by the re- 
moving of my little daughter; .... but it 
has been the Lord’s will since then to give me 
another, who I desire may grow up in God’s 
fear, for I have a true unity with thee in thy 
concern on account of Friends’ children. . . . 
The Lord, I beseech Him, turn away this 
careless and lukewarm spirit, and engage the 
young generation in zeal and fervency in 
His service.” It was just at this time that 
Thomas Gwin wrote “A Little Epistle to 
Friends’ Children and Young Folkes.” 

The persecution of Friends had now for 
some time abated, and Thomas Gwin writes 
of speaking in meetings on “ watchfulness 
against indifference and lukewarmness, which, 
in these days of ease, too easily prevayled on 
many.” In 1692 Thomas Gwin’s heart was 
gladdened by the birth of his daughter Anne, 
who, surviving a very delicate childhood, be- 
came a great comfort to her parents, as did 
her sister Grace, who was born two years later. 

Thomas Gwin suffered frequently and 
severely from attacks of gout, but writes of 
being “well content therein,” because of the 
“sweet refreshments and the love of God, 
which made the payne the more tolerable;” 
and he would tell his visitors of the Lord’s 
wonderful dealings, and press them to seek 
after Him. When he was thus laid aside 
from active life one of the two week-day 
meetings held at Falmouth often took place 
in his chamber. Once or twice, also, when 
thus confined by illness, the children’s week- 
ly meeting, of which he seemed to have had 
the chief or entire charge, was held at his 
house. He often visited the meetings of 
Friends in his own county, and we find many 
allusions in his diary to meetings held in 
neighboring villages, which were. sometimes 
largely attended by the public. 

When writing of his “tender regard for the 
fellowship of brethren,” and of the need of 
waiting on God for the renewal of strength, 
Thomas Gwin says: “I knew noe place 
strong enough for safety besides the name of 
the Lord. fn His power I was strengthened, 
in whose presence is life, and at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore.” The 
following brief entry in Thomas Gwin’s diary, 
early in 1703, seems too suggestive in its 
quaint simplicity to be passed by. 

“John Ellis came to visit me, to whom I 
spoke sharply and earnestly as to his neglect 
of their Monthly Meeting, &e. e— 
Whether I was too much transported with 
zeal, and whether, if I had waited and spoken 
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out of the haste, it might not have been more 
benefitt to him and more comfort to myselfe, 
although his behavior to the meeting seemed 
rude and not orderly?” 


A week or two later he writes of speaking 
in meeting on the need of God’s people being 
willing in the day of His power, and the 
necessity of waiting for this power, and a re- 
newed sense of God’s love was graciously 
granted to himself and to the meeting. At 
a Quarterly Meeting, not long afterwards, we 
find him alluding “to the gifts and abilities 
of some men—how capable they might be to 
serve Truth if their minds were not in the 
world.” When describing a parting inter- 
view with some of his friends at the time of 
another Quarterly Meeting he adds, “My 
mouth was opened as to the excellency of 
those seasons, but that we might not rest on 
them, but might draw near to Jesus, who 
would abide with us.” 

Thomas Gwin attended the Yearl 
ing of 1704. He records how John Gratton 
spoke at “Grace Street” (Gracechurch 
Street) concerning “those who believe in 
Christ obtaining eternal life,” with earnest 

rsuasions to his hearers, and of how at 

vonshire House James Dickenson dwelt 
on the glory and beauty of Truth, and John 
Gratton on poverty of spirit, the latter relat- 
ing an anecdote of his countrywoman, Joan 
of Darby, who could suffer, but could not dis- 
pute. 

“We had sundry sweet seasons of God’s 
ove. .*.. « In the Meeting of Ministering 
Friends, John Fothergill spoke concerning 
leaders causing the people to err, &c.; re- 
buked by George Whitehead, who spoke of 
the benefit of love. 

“After me stood up a young man of the 
North, pretty zealous and fervent, but pretty 
long considering John Gratton and Thomas 
Upthaw were there, who were both very 
sweetly engaged as usual... .. On the 6th, 
J. Gratton spoke a proclamation of love with 
which his heart was filled, ‘There is a river 
the streams whereof shall make glad the city 
of God;’ how sweetly the Lord caused it to 
flow (I could hardly forbear crying out, Oh, 
yes! all that are athirst, let them come!), 
cautions against damming up the river by 
disobedience, &c. He was greatly enlarged 
about the ‘flowing streams of God’s love.’ At 
another meeting, John Gratton spoke on 
Christ’s command, ‘ Feed my sheep.’” 

(To be continued.) 


Meet- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GIFT OF SPEECH. 


I have been reflecting on the wonderful 

ift of speech. By it we express ideas and 
sentiments, and impart feelings. A word 
spoken in season, “how good it is, how it 
gladdens the heart.” How it cheers the des- 
ponding, whose life has been a service of af- 
fliction and trial, with little sympathy and 
few to share or lighten the burthen. 

How the words “ Hope on, hope ever,” ut- 
tered in a kindly spirit, may re-animate and 
be the means of lifting a fellow-traveler into 
a new realm of thought and feeling. 

On the other hand, let us guard against 
expressions that “ hurt the oil and the wine.” 
The inspired penman long ago saw the value 
of watchfulness in this particular. It is writ- 
ten, If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfect man, and able also to bridle his 
whole body, that is, he will think what the 
effect will be of an imprudent utterance, and 
weighing well the words will keep silence. 
This is to be like Christ, of whom it was said 
in prophetic vision “ A bruised reed will He 
not break.” How many family ties are bro- 
ken by the keen repartee where there should 
be the loving tones of endearment, and a re- 
spectful attention. Let us come to the con- 
clusion, “I will set a guard upon my lips 
lest I sin with my tongue.” “I will keep 
silence when the wicked are before me.” 

The language of the apostle James on this 
subject is very plain. He writes, “ The tongue 
is an unruly member, full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we God, even the Father, and 
therewith curse we men, who are made after 
the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. My breth- 
ren, these things ought not so to be. Doth a 
fountain send forth at the same place sweet 
water and bitter? Can the fig-tree . . bear 
olive berries, or the vine, figs? So can no 
fountain both yield salt water and fresh.” 
These impossibilities are enough to settle the 
question. Our preservation depends upon 
our being so watchful and prayerful as to be 
able to say of our Heavenly Guide, He led 
me about and instructed me, and kept me as 
the apple of His eye. 

Though sorrow remaineth through the 
night, joy will come with the morning. Many 
pow languishing on the couch of suffering, 
longing for a release, will find in the morning 
of an eternal day their reward to be joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Cheer up, then, 
ye tribulated ones. Keep the everlasting pa- 
tience; hold fast the profession of your faith 
without wavering, for He is faithful who hath 
promised, and will never leave nor forsake 
those who put their trust and confidence in 
His almighty arm. Saran Hunt. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER DAYS IN LOUDOUN, 


Yonder ridge of hill country in the dis- 
tance, the loftiest in this valley, is dignified 
with the name of Mount Gilead, and to this 
elevation our hosts ordain we shall go to get 
a view of the lovely land at the time of the 
setting sun. There is something in this alter- 
mation of hill and dale, in the occasional 
bright glimpse of far away glories of sunset 
oa of sunrise from the uplifted summits of 
the everlasting hills, which tends to passion- 
ate love of country—to a delight in the land 
of one’s nativity, and to a contentment in it 
which will lead to its advancement in all 
good things. 

“ When men do not love their hearths, nor 
reverence their thresholds, it is a sign they 
have dishonored both, and that they have 
mever acknowledged the true universality of 
the Christian worship which was, indeed, to 
‘supersede the idolatry, but not the piety of 
the pagan.” So says John Ruskin, to whose 
utterances the thoughtful love to give ear, and 
we may well believe that true Christianity 
has in it enough to replace all the Dryads 
and Hamudryads, all the Lares and Penates, 
all the deities of grove and fountain which 
filled the imagination of the reverent pagan, 
and which bound him with strong ties of love 
to his own land and people. We, “the latest 
seed of time,” lack nothing of all that has 
elevated and glorified mankind in the long 
ages of his progression. 

How many pictures of tender beauty lie 
hetween these swelling hills, and are only re- 
vealed in their varied loveliness to the trav- 
eler who follows the highway in its wander- 
ings, and notes at leisure the combinations in 
which Nature delights. 

“* On _— left the sheep are cropping 
The slant grass and daisies pale, 
And five apple trees stand dropping 
Separate shadows toward the vale, 
Over which in choral silence the bells peal 
you their all hail! 
“* Far out, kindled by each other, 
Shining hills on hills arise 
Close as brother leans to brother, 
When they press beneath the eyes 
Of some father, praying blessing from the 
gifts of Paradise.” 

Wider and wider grows the horizon as we 
ascend from the lower to the higher levels, 
and before the loftiest station of observation 
is gained the sun descends in golden glory 
behind the delicate spiritual barrier of blue 
which indicates the Blue Ridge range. From 
any elevated point we see through a longer 
reach of atmospheric mists and vapors than 
from the common level of the earth, and 
when these do not obscure the light of the 
sinking sun they inexpressibly and most glo- 





riously diversify it, giving tints of such inef- 
fable and surprising brightness as might mark 
the entrance into some material city of God, 
dreamed of by enraptured poet-prophets in 
days of old. 

ision reaches far in the soft light of de- 
parting day, and the nearer and more distant 
ridges have a varying translucency, with 
changes of the differing shades of blue into 
delicate purples and violets. 

A most pleasing feature of this Piedmont 
country of Old Virginia is the wealth of 
woodland which yet flourishes on its steeper 
slopes and in its most rugged valleys. These 
forest depths nourish the generous brooks 
which come forth clear and musical from 
their shadowy mysteries, and make glad tire 
meadows where the kine are feeding. Great 
elms spread abroad their graceful arms over 
the fertile mead, and bordering the farms and 
fringing the wayside are avenues of locust, 
walnut and other fair and useful trees native 
to this land. 

The harvest is cut, and far and wide over 
the undulating fields the little mounds of 
hay and the shining shocks of wheat await 
the gatherers. Judging very loosely by the 
apparent size and proximity of these tempo- 
rary ranks of hay hillocks and wheaten crags, 
we infer that here has been a bounteous har- 
vest. A full harvest and a tranquil land— 
sage, experienced statesmen sitting in the 
high places of our country, by the people’s 
untrammeled choice and by people’s cheerful 
assent—a summer of glad endeavor and of 
happy fruition—should we not now say, 
“cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart 
of man in health as color to his cheek, and 
that wherever there is habitual gloom there 
must be either bad air, unwholesome food, 
improperly severe labor, or erring habits of 
life?” 

The thin and translucent cloud-canopy of 
the afternoon, which has tempered the intense 
light and defended us from the darts of 
Apollo, is transformed by sunset magic into 
pillars of golden radiance, and into an over- 
hanging pavilion with drapery of cloth of 
gold. As the good steeds bear us downward 
toward home in the gloaming we talk quietly 
of the troublous times of twenty years ago, 
when cannon resounded along the Blue Ridge 
and contending armies and guerilla bands 
ravaged this and yonder broad and fruitful 
valley beyond the Mountain Wall. 

Now, to the youths and maidens of Virgi- 
nia, the grim days of which their parents 
speak so gravely, are like any other portion 
of the historic past; and the panic-stricken 
homes, the blazing granaries, the ravaged 
farms of the time of civil warfare, are not, 
as with us elder folk, a background for 
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memory, making wore gladsome the present. 

present is joyous, and woe and disaster 
seem only dreams of the past. But borne on 
the evening breeze come dread tidings which 
chill all gladuess and fill the heart with fore- 
bodings of nameless evils. The tidings come 
from Washington that the President of the 
United States is stricken down by the hand 
-of an assassin, and that he lies perhaps dying 
at this moment. An hour ago and we were 
full of ‘triumphant joy—now we know not 
what treason may be worming its way toward 
the helm of state, nor upon what rocks or 
shoals this direful stroke of fate may be hurl- 
ing the nation’s fortunes. There is no longer 
fragrance in the forest, refreshment in the 
evening breeze, music in the brooklet, nor 
glory in the dying day. The strong states- 
man whom a nation’s voice has placed on 
high is pierced by deadly wounds, and every 
loyal heart suffers in sympathy. The weird 
flaming star, once believed to forebode great 
calamities to the human family, yet gleams 
in the northern sky, and as we hasten home- 
ward in the darkling shadows seems to 
threaten and menace the earth. But the 
beneficent and familiar stars of night glow 
brightly in their spheres, and above earth’s 
weird and sad silences the spirit can hear stil] 
the triumphant acclaim of the Heavenly 
host, “ Hallelujah! Hallelujah! The Lord 
God, omnipotent, reigneth !” 

The morning brings Sabbath calm, and 
news of brighter hue. In the house of wor- 
ship the people draw together to wait upon 
that Power which can and does over-rule 
man’s evil purposes, and which evermore 
guides. the nation’s destinies, and a waiting, 
pene silence is felt to soothe wild appre- 

ensions and disperse gloomy forebodings. 

The village of Lincoln, where the meeting- 
liouse of Friends nestles among its protecting 
trees, is a tranquil, pretty town, mostly occu- 
pied by Friends, who are closely bound. to- 
gether by many mystic ties of love, relation- 
ship and religious communion. Here for 
twenty years dwelt our revered and beloved 
Samuel M. Janney, and here the cherished 
ones who comforted his old age yet linger 
amid the, embowering shades so dear to 
him. The refining and elevating influence of 
such a pure and noble life as his never passes 
away. The good seed sown has its harvest, 
and on adown the generations in end- 
less fruitions. 

‘* One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.”’ 

A drive to Black Oak Ridge, a spur of the 
Blue Ridge, is among the latest and pleas- 
antest experiences of this sojourn in Loudoun. 
A long and pleasant drive among scenes of 
great beauty gives opportunity for earnest 





conversation of that quality which leaves an 
abiding impress upon the mind. I am struck 
with the depth of thought, and the gentle, 
devout wisdom which is nourished in this 
ssemi-secluded life among the Virginian hills. 
The daily papers can scarcely reach the doors 
of these homes, but there is the more time to 
read good books, and a little more of that 
hospitable eagerness to welcome the news- 
laden visitor than is possible in communities 
which lie more openly on the world’s high- 
ways. ‘There is time to meditate upon high 
themes, and there is leisure for that sweet 
family communing which I have sometimes 
thought to be characteristic of true Quaker 
households. A certain freedom from theolo- 
gical bias, while a due encouragement of in- 
dependent thought is known ; and the beauty 
of holiness—the sweet reasonableness of the 
way of righteousness—is more dwelt upon 
than the supposed mysteries and marvels by 
which man on other, and we must believe 
lower planes of existence, seeks to enforce as- 
sent to or belief’ in dogmatic religion. 

But we have reached the heights while the 
day is yet in its freshness, and our carriage 
halts in an ancient grove of noble oaks, from 
which we overlook a fruitful, narrow valley 
between this elevation and the near Blue 
Ridge. The mountains are no longer blue 
when seen thus near, and we can observe 
clearings and farmhouses even upon their 
rounded or leveled summits. Virgin forests 
yet clothe the generous slopes of this range 
of mountains, and the ascent looks gradual 
enough to be easy to the strong walker armed 
only with the staff of the mountaineer. We 
are able to mark the gaps through which the 
famous valley beyond is reached, These were 
strategic points during the civil war, and J 
should like to know just where that true cav- 
alier of the earliest days of the eighteenth 
century, Governor Alexander Spotswood, 
with his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, 
penetrated this mountain barrier, and found 
the noble valley of forest and streams be- 
yond. 

But the first exploring party which crossed 
this ridge of Blue was sent out by Governor 
Sir William Berkley, in the year 1666. Four- 
teen Virginians and as many Indians set out 
from Appomattox, says the chronicler, and, 
after a march of seven days, reached the foot 
of the mountains. The first ridge was easily 
owen but then they encountered others so 

igh and steep, and so precipitous, that it was 
with difficulty they could make any progress. 
In some places they found large, level slainn, 


dotted with groups of trees and abounding 
with deer, elk and buffalo, so tame and gen- 
tle that they showed no fear at the appear- 
ance of man, but would suffer the explorers 
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to approach within a few paces of them. After | of the sad event is being considered, and yet 
crossing other mountains the exploring party | it may be safely assumed that no mind cap 
came to a fine river, the stream of which they | grasp the subject in all its bearings. |. 
followed several days, until they reached old| The event has occurred under ch 
fields and cabins where the Indians had late-| cumstances. President Garfield’s accession 
ly been. Then they returned; for the Indi-| to the office was so universally and, good-na- 
ans in the exploring party had strange tales | turedly acquiesced in by the people, that sat- 
to tell of powerful tribes beyond, who never | isfaction and confidence seemed almost every- 
suffered strangers to depart who ventured in-} where to prevail. A time had come when 
to their domains. sectional strife and the bitterness attendant 
Thissame Governor of Virginia was-so|on the late civil war appeared about to be 
stimulated by the tales of explorers that he|done away. Peace, prosperity and plenty 
cherished an intent to go in person to the} prevailed; and with a President of broad 
land of promise behind the barrier of blue;|and liberal views, a man of great native 
but other cares pressing upon him, he never | ability, fine culture and large experience, 
executed his attempt. And this was the same | who commanded the respect of his eountry- 
wise governor who thanked God there were | men and of nations abroad, we seemed to be 
neither schools nor printing offices in his pro-| truly a happy and favored people, with a 
vince, and hoped there would be none’ for | future before us, to all human observation, as 
centuries to come. bright as ever was vouchsafed to any nation 
What a model was ‘he*for all conserva-|on earth. No wonder then—with the dread 
tives! - | uncertainty as tothe results that might fol- 
In a few days we hope to scale the Blue | low the accession of the Vice President to 
Ridge for ourselves, and see what sublime | the chief executive office—that when the 
mysteries may be found in the Valley of the | news flashed over the wires that the Presi- 
Shenandoah. 8. R. | ident had been shot down and that his life was 
Seventh month 4th, 1881. in great jeopardy, an event unlooked for and 
almost unthought of, a great wave of sympa- 
thy and sorrow rolled over the people, such 
as has seldom if ever had a parallel in the 
history of mankind. But the emotions, 
while they have their place, must be kept 
under the coutrol of an enlightened reason, 
then we will be enabled to observe the beau- 
tiful and useful motto, “ Under all cireum- 
stances keep an even mind.” The faith and 
hope manifested by the people in the midst 
of their sorrow speak well for the better part 
of our nature, and no doubt under the prov- 
idence of God this nation will yet be permit- 
ted to work out its proper destiny. . 
As is usual at this season of the year, 
many of our Friends have gone to the coun- 
try, the seaside.or the mountains. They are 
much missed from our meetings, but. their 
company elsewhere may. be valuable te 
others, so there need be no real loss. 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, held on the 
7th inst., was an interesting occasion. The 
17th annual report of the committee in 
charge of. Friends’ Elementary and High 
School—Eli M. Lamb, principal—showed @ 
satisfactory year’s work, with an increased 
attendance both of the children of Friends 
and others. The prospects for the ensuing: 
year are favorable, with a probability of a 
still further reduction of rates to members. 
By the action of the Monthly Meeting, con- 
firmed by the Select Quarterly Meeting, 
Martha S. Townsend and Sarah Jane Dare 
have both been recorded as ministers in our 
Society. 









































THE man who has not'a pure heart and a 
sweet, gentle spirit is the infidel before God, 
be he bigoted scientist or bigoted religionist, 
radical oy conservative. He alone is orthodox 
in the sight of heaven, who is a serious, conse- 
crated searcher and practitioner of the highest 
truth. Christ’s severest denunciations were 
not against skeptics like Thomas, ignorant 
brigands like the one who hung with Him on 
the cross nor miserable beggars or harlots, 
but rather against self-righteous, cold-hearted 
Pharisees ye _ the highest “— in the 
synagogue and for pretenses made long pray- 
ers ; against the’ Gapsighbor!f priest and Le- 
vite; against the covetous fool, the pompous 
and unsympathetic Dives; against all who 
neglectéd the poor and needy, and those who, 
having the light, were not obedient to it. 
These are the real infidels.— Unity. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


From our Baltimore Correspondent. 

EstTEEMED Epirors :—It seems almost im- 
possible to write without referring to the aw- 
ful tragedy so recently enacted at Washing- 
toh, the attack on the life of the President of 
the United States. And yet one hardly 
knows what to say, for the subject engages 
the thoughts of the people not only in the 
great centres of population but in every 
nook and corner of the broad land, and even 
throughout the civilized world. Every phase 
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‘" "We ‘hear pleasing accounts of the excur- 
sion of Friends from Philadelphia to Coney 
Island and Long Branch. Friends and 
Friendly people, school children and others, 
of Baltimore, recently made a delightful trip 
to Pen Mar and High Rock on top of the 
Blue Ridge Mountain. Now the thought 
occurs, why not find a suitable place some- 
where between Baltimore and Philadelphia— 
say on the banks of the Susquehanna—where 
the Friends of the two cities could meet and 
spend the day together, renewing old ac- 
quaintances and forming new ones. The dis- 
tance need not be as great for either party as 
the places above named. Besides, there are 
many Friends along the line of the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia Central Railroad who 
would no doubt be glad to join in such a 
social gathering. The thought is thrown out 
mainly for the consideration of those who 
may not be so situated as to be able to spend 
much time in the country during the summer 
months. Epwin BLAcKBURN. 
Seventh mo. 11th. 


. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 16, 1881. 





WE omitted to credit the National Bap- 
tist with the article entitled “ Moses,” pub- 
lished in our last issue. 





New Booxs.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of two more books of the Standard Series, 
namely No.63—The Persian Queen, and other 
Pictares of Truth, by Edward Payson Thwing; 
and No. 64—Volume III of The Salon of 
Madame Necker. We have not yet given 
these works any review, but the general qual- 
ity of I. K. Funk & Co.’s publications incline 
us to look favorably upon all they offer. 
‘They are of a form very acceptable to sum- 
mer tourists, since they seem to take almost 
oo room in the trunk. 

“ North American Review.”—This period- 
ical for the present month contains six pa- 
pers of varying interest, but all of weight. 
The Present Aspect of the Indian Question, 
by Carl Schurz, should be thoughtfully stu- 
died by all who have a living interest in In- 
dian civilization, and who desire to be found 
in the advocacy of right principles. Carl 
Schurz is'a statesman of such ability and sin- 
cerity that his utterances ought always to 

claim the attention of his fellow-citizens. 


DIED. 


CORNELL.—On the 26th of Fifth month, 
1881, at her late residence, in Norwich, Ont., 
Julia 8., wife of Samuel P. Cornell, in her 
68th year; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting. 

LAWRENCE.—On the 28th of Fifth mo., 
1881, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
John J. Cornell, in Mendon, Monroe county, 
N. Y., Esther P. Lawrence, in her 61st year; 
a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 








From the Providence Journal. 
THE PLANETS IN JULY. 


July will not fall behind the previous months 
in objects of exceeding interest for those who 
follow the movements of the planetary wan- 
derers on the azure arch that nightly spreads 
its glittering canopy above our heads. Saturn 
and Jupiter will be seen to withdraw from 
their close companionship, but both planets 
will be in conjunction with Mars, their quicker 
pace outstripping his slower oo Venus will 
reach the end of the chain that limits her west- 
ward path, and, remaining stationary for a 
few days, seem almost consciously to regret 
the resistless force that compels her to retrace 
her steps and subside for a time into compar- 
ative insignificance. The month promises rich 
material for observers of the stars. A majes- 
tic comet wends its way in the north ata 
tremendous pace. Venus, Jupiter, Mars and 
Saturn are radiant morning stars. Could 
we take passage on the retreating comet, 
what glorious views might be obtained as we 
passed in our rapid passage near these shin- 
ing worlds, while the sun grew dim and the 
giant planets loomed forth with their rings 
and moons and vast dimensions. Our own 
system might then be left behind and the dis- 
tance spanned from sun to sun before our 
course was backward turned, while even then 
we could have but a faint idea of the extent 
of that boundless universe, from whose con- 
fines light is a million years reaching mortal 
eyes. Meantime to come back to the little 
planet on which we dwell and which ‘is our 
observatory while mortality hedges us in, there 
are three things to be grateful for—that a 
great comet is paying us a visit; that it shines 
in the northern skies, where it may be easily 
seen, and that we have the midsummer nights 
for watch and ward. 





NOTES ON THE COMEt. idol 


The separation of the present comet thto 
two parts is announced by Prof. Stone, of 
the Cincinnati Observatory. 

According to Professor Stone’s observations 
the line of separation is horizontal, and di- 


vides the nucleus into two nearly equal parts. 
The tail of the fiery body clings to the upper 
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detachment, while the lower _ appears like | Frisbie used an observation taken by Prof. 


a half moon, and is gradua 
from view. 

There is but one precedent for the separa- 
tion—in Biefa’s lost comet—but knowledge on 
this particular branch of the science is so ob- 
scure that astronomers can assign no reason 
for the phenomena. I had intended taking a 
look at the separated = to-night, but the 
approaching storm will render that imprac- 
ticable. I shall, however, carry out my inten- 
tion the first clear night. 

Biela’s comet in 1845 underwent a separa- 
tion similar to that of the present celestial 
stranger. Biela’s discovery divided into two 
distinct parts, of unequal brilliancy, so that 
there were, to all appearances, two complete 
comets instead of one. During the month 
succeeding to the discovery of the phenomena 
the lesser of the two parts increased in size 
and brilliancy until it became equal in every 
respect to its companion. It then grew 
smaller, and in March, 1845, vanished entire- 
ly, although the second part remained visible 
a month later, when it, too, disappeared. The 
comet returned in the summer of 1852, still 
divided, and remained in view until Septem- 
ber of that year, when the pair receded into 
unknown obscurity, from which they have 
never emerged. 


On the other hand, Prof. Eastman, of the 
Naval Observatory, thinks the report of the 
division of the nucleus of the comet is erro- 
neous. A despatch to the Philadelphia Press, 
dated Seventh month 9th, states: 


He obtained several glimpses of the comet 
last night, but the night was not favorable for 
observations. He did not notice the reported 
division, and his conclusions he hopes to be 
able to confirm to-night and thus settle the 
question. Mr. Rock, of the Observatory Corps 
said that on the night of June 28th he noticed 
that the nucleus or head had, on either side, 
what appeared to be two small wings or lines 
of light. On the night of July 2d these lines 
were very indistinct, and four nights later he 
observed what appeared to be a continuous 
line of light extending back from the nucleus 


y disappearing 


- with a bright spot or new nucleus at the end 


of it. The fact that on the night of July 6th 
an apparent division in the nucleus was ob- 
served at Cincinnati leads Mr. Rock to think 
that the body is undergoing rapid changes. 
Prof. Eastman, however, says that the in- 
creasing distance of the comet from the earth 
¢auses optical delusions, which might give 
the impression of changes in the form of the 
comet, Professor Eastman is quite positive 
that the report of a division is a mistake, but 
is unwilling to make any announcement until 
he has made further observations. 

Professor Frisbie has about completed his 
computation of the elements of the comet’s 
orbit. He said that the general results agreed 
closely with those obtained by Professor 
Chandler at Cambridge. The perihelion pas- 
sage occurred on June 16th. The other ele- 
ments obtained are similar to those announced 
by Prof. Chandler. The latter “— tke incli- 
nation as 63, while Prof. Frisbie computes it 
as 64}. Prof. Chandler based his figures on 
the observation taken in Brazil on May 29th, 
and two taken recently by himself. Professor 


Chandler on June 23d and two taken by him- 
self at intervals of equal length, a very im- 
portant consideration in delicate calculations, 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


How to stock and keep a fresh-water aquari- 
um.—Pond-bass make very intelligent pets. I 
once had three hundred of these little fellows, 
perfectly tame. Down in one corner of the 
corn-fleld I found two patent washing-machines, 
the beds of which were shaped like scow-boats. 
These old machines were fast going to ruin, 


and I readily gained permission to use them’ 


for whatever purpose I wished; so, with a 
hatchet, I knocked off the legs and top-gear ; 
then removed a side from each box, and fas- 
tened the two together, making a tank about 
four feet square. The seam, or crack, where 
the two parts joined, was filled with oakum, 
and the whole outside was thickly daubed 
with coal-tar. The tank was then set in a-hole 
dug for that purpose, and the dirt was filled 
in and packed around the sides. Back’ of 
it I piled rocks, and planted ferns in all the 
cracks and crannies. I also put rocks in the 
centre of the tank, first covering the bottom 
with sand and gravel. 
water and plants, I put in three hundred little 
bass, and they soon became so tame that. they 
would follow my finger all around, or would 
jump out of the water for a bit of meat held 
between the fingers. Almost any wild creat- 
ures will yield to persistent kind treatment, 
and become tame. Generally, too, they learn 
to have a sort of trustful affection for their 
keepers, who, however, to earn the confidence 
of such friends, should be almost as ‘wise, 
punctual and unfailing as good Dame Nature 
herself.—<St. Nicholas for Seventh mo. 





From a Staff Correspondent of The Press. 
LONGFELLOW'S HOME. 

How Evangeline came to be written, and why 
its Finale was located in Philadelphia—the 
Quaker City. , 
Going from Boston, through Cambridge, 

just beyond Harvard University, an elth tree 

bearing the marks of great age stands direct- 
ly in the middle of the street. It is surround- 
ed by an iron fence, and a slab of granite bears 
the inscription, ‘ Under this tree Washington 


first took the command of the American army.” 


A mile or so beyond this'venerable landmark 
is another striking relic of the past, around 
which living interest still clusters and an en= 
during fame will ever linger. It is the honie 
of Henry W. Longfellow, America’s greatest 
poet. The house, bearing striking marks of 
old age, sits in the midst of a beautiful lawn 
filled with great trees centuries: old, 

plats, flowers and beautiful shrubbery. It 


After filling this with 
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was bright in the garb of springtime when I 
visited it a few days since, and the great lilac 
‘trees, which fence the entire front of the place, 
were in al] the beauty of foliage and blossom. 
A gravel walk, the eritrance to which is -half 
hid by the foliage and flowers of the lilacs, 
leads to the threshold of the old mansion 
through a beautiful sward, dripping the 
morning I saw it with a May shower. To the 
right of the entrance. near the corner of the 
house, stands an old elm tree, dead to the 
trunk and that all ivy clad. How many years 
it has stood like a great sentinel guarding this 
spot and to whom it has furnished grateful 
shade none can tell. Many a day the propri- 
etor of this old place has rested beneath its 
branches, which have sheltered him while he 
worked. Its usefulness is gone, and yet it 
stands for the good it has done. A tap or two 
of the great brass knocker summoned the ser- 
vant, and just as the door upened into the 
spacious ha!l an old clock upon the first land- 
ing of the stairs, in front of the door, struck 
the hour of twelve, and a chime of bells be- 
hind the half moon upon its face played an 
old-time air.. Thegircumstance led me to ask 
myself, Is it thigeld clock upon the stairs and 
this old house with/its striking surroundings 
that inspired Longfellow years ago to write 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to al]l— 
‘* Forever—never !”’ 
‘* Never—forever !’’ 
Half-way up the stairs it stands 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak 
Crosses himself and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass— 
__ * Forever—never!”’ 
*‘ Never—forever!”’ 

Before I had solved the problem whether 
this was “the old clock upon the stairs” the 
servant had shown me into the parlor, and a 
fresh, scene disturbed the inquiry. 

I hardly had time to run my eye over the 
walls clad with the rich mementoes of early 
times and full of the memories of great events, 
both in war and peace, and admire the simple 
comforts of the old parlor, furnished as in 
primitive times where culture and means re- 
sided, before an old gentleman stepped briskly 
across the hall from the room directly opposite 
and extending his hand, heartily welcomed me 
to his interesting home. It was the author 
of Evangeline and Hiawatha and many other 
well-known lines, the product of his genius 
— - =" his name and fame world- 
Wi was disappointed in his-appearance, 
for I had fancied from his sauailen teams 
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brawny man, something like Walt Whitman, 
barring the tendency of that eccentric genius 
to abandon in dress. Instead, here was a man 
of medium size, a lithe, finely moulded, rather 
than sturdy form—“a man of genteel mold,” 
as it were. The light in his eye and the warmth 
of his hand showed that the 80 years which 
have rolled over his head have not laid heavily 
upon him. His face is full of genial expression, 
and the kindly eyes give it a charm which 
cannot be pictured with words. A wealth of 
gray whiskers fringes his face and a mass of 
white hair covers the head in which so many 
beautiful fancies have been born. His whole 
appearance strikingly recalled a couplet from 


-his own pen : 


Hearty and hale was he: an oak that is cov- 
ered with snowflakes. 

“Step into my library,” said he after the 
greeting, and he showed the way across the 
hall. i would not need the telling for one to 
have selected this room of all others as the 
place where the bard does his work. Thefe is 
a wilderness of books in cases, upon the 
tables and on the floor. About his desk were 
a score or more, all marked with some bits of 
paper, showing that the poet was at work with 
them. Over a large bookcase stood a plaster 
bust of Shakspeare, and in the far end of the 
room another in marble, the likeness of some- 
one I could not recall. There was a wealth of 
pictures upon the old walls, which had looked 
down upon Revolutionary heroes in their 
gravest and gayest moods and since have heard 
and held most all of the prominent statesmen, 
philosophers, poets and men of letters who 
have marked their names upon history. Plain 
cloth curtains, tastefully draped, Cieantan 
the two end windows of the poet’s workshop 
looking out upon the smiling and flower-decor- 
ated lawn and half woodland. Tables here 
and there in the room held a confusion of 
books and papers. Manuscripts were scattered 
about ; books found queer resting-places, and 
yet to Longfellow the confusion seemed to be 
order and his hand went direct to whatever 
was necessary for reference during the conver- 
sation. An old-fashioned clock, much like 
the one that greeted me with a song as I en- 
tered, stands in one end of the room and 
seemed to pace the hours with a double step 
as I listened to the talk of the gifted man. 

At first the conversation took a wide range. 
The poet was inclined to ask questions about 
men and current events, and it was quite a 
time before the drift of chat turned upon what 
<- =e doing, had done, and expected toaccom- 
plish. 

“Tam not doing much these days,” said he; 
“simply keeping from getting rusty,” and he 
cast his eye around the room at the many evi- 
dences of work lying about, as much as tosay, 
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“You can see for yourself how much that is.” 
Then the talk turned upon his poems and his 
already-published works, and I ventured to ex- 
press a curiosity to know the history of his 
poem, The Hymn of the Moravian Nuns. 

“ It was one of my early works ; I wrote it 
while at college,” he replied. “I read in a 
newspaper a story that the Moravian women at 
Bethlehem had embroidered a banner and pre- 
sented it to Pulaski. The story made an im- 
pression upon my mind, and one idle day I 
wrote the poem. I called them Moravian 
Nuns, because I had gathered from something 
I had heard or read that they were called nuns. 
I suppose I should have said Moravian Sisters, 
but the change doesn’t spoil the romance. I 
often felt a curiosity to go and see the people 
whose patriotic action furnished the theme for 
this poem and whose peculiar costumes and 
steady thrift have gained them the admiration 
of the world.” ‘ 

Expressing a preference for his Evangeline, 
I ventured to say : “I see you located the final 
scene of that beautiful story in Philadelphia.” 

“Yes, sir. The poem is one of my favorites 
also; as much, perhaps, on account of the 
manner in which I got the ground work for it 
as anything else.” 

“What is the story, please ?” 

“T will tell you. Hawthorne came to dine 
with me one day and brought a friend with him 
from Salem. While at the dinner Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s friend said to me: ‘‘ I have been try- 
ing to get Hawthorne to write a story about 
the banishment of the Acadians from Acadia, 
founded upon the life of a young Acadian girl 
who was then separated from her lover, spent 
the balance of her life searching for him, and 
— both were old found him dying in-a hos- 
pital.” 

“* Yes,’ said Hawthorne, ‘ but there is noth- 
ing in that for a story.’ 

“TI caught the thought at once that it would 
make a striking picture if put in verse, and 
said, ‘Hawthorne, give it to me for a poem, 
and promise me that you will not write about 
it until I have written the poem.’ 

“ Hawthorne readily assented to my request, 
and it was agreed that I should use his friend’s 
story for verse whenever I had the time and 
inclination to write it. In 1825 I started for 
Europe, and, when in New York, concluded 
I would visit Philadelphia, and so went over. 

‘It wasin the spring about this time, and the 
country was as beautiful as it is to-day. I 
spent a week in the Quaker City, stopping at 
the old Mansion House on Third Street near 
Walnut. It was one of the best hotels I ever 
stopped at, and at that time perhaps the best in 
the country. It had been the private residence 
of the wealthy Binghams and was kept by a 
man named Head. The table was excellent 







and the bed-chambers were splendidly fur- 
nished, and were great, large, airy, rooms— 
as large as this,’ turning around and sur- 
veying the ample library room in, which 
we were seated. ‘‘It has given way now to 
the demands of business, I believe, for when 
I was last there I could hardly recognize the 
place where it stood. During this: visit I 
spent much time looking about, and Philadel- 
phia is one of the places which made a lasting 
Impression upon me and left its mark upon m 
later work. Even the streets of Philadelphia 
make rhyme, 
“Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine, 
Market, Arch, Race and Vine,”’ 

“I got the climax of Evangeline from Phil- 
adelphia you know, and it was singular how I 
happened to doso. I was passing down Spruce 
Street one day, toward my hotel, after a walk, 
when my attention was attracted toa large 
building with beautiful trees about it, inside of 
a high enclosure. I walked along until I came 
to the great gate, and then stepped inside and 
looked carefully over the place. The charming 
picture of lawn, flower-beds and shade which 
it presented made an impression which has 
never left me, and twenty-four years after, 
when I came to write Evangeline, 1 located 
the final scene, the meeting between Evangeline 
and Gabriel and the death at this poorhouse, - 
and the burial in an old Catholic graveyard 
not far away, which I found by chancein an- 
other of my walks. 

“It is purely a fancy sketch, and the name 
of Evangeline coined to complete the story. 
The incident Mr. Hawthorne’s friend gave me, 
and my visit to the poorhouse in Philadelphia 
gave me the groundwork of the poem:”” . 

“The claim is that the Quifker Alnishouse 


on WalnutStreet near Third is the one referred 
to in Evangeline.” Wile 
“No; thatis notso. I remember that place 


distinctly. It is the old poor-house I referred 
to which stood on the square between Spruce 
and Pine and Tenth and Eleventh Streets.” 
Mr. Longfellow then took from ‘an adjoining 
room a picture of the old Quaker almshouse 
and explained that the spot which ‘attracted 
his attention and marked Philadelphia for the 
final act of Evangeline was not this old insti- 
tution, as had been so often claimed. 
“ What were your impressions of Philadel- 
phia at your first visit, fifty-four years ago?” 
“They were exceedingly pleasant, as you 
may imagine from the fact that there were so 
many things and places there that left impres- 
sions which have never forsaken me. I was 
very much struck with the appearance of the 
lace, its beautiful scenery, not only along the 
aware, but in different sections of the city. 
There was also an air of solidity and quiet 
about the place that I shall ever recall. I 
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rather liked the manners and customs of the | Storms do not rend the sail that is furled ; 


Quakers. The peculiar habits of the people, 


in dress, manners, speech and construction of | 


buildings, was also new and pleasant to me. 
ae seemed industrious, happy and 
th > ®P 

“‘ Have you ever been in Philadelphia since 
the visit more half a century ago?” 

“Yes, twice. In 1833 and again during the 
Centennial. The scene of one of my latest 
ee is located near Philadelphia, Old St. 

vid’s at.Radnor I refer to. I got the im- 
pressions for this poem during the Centennial 
year when I was there attending the exhibi- 
tion. I was stopping at Rosemont, and one 
day drove over to Radnor. Old St. David’s 
Church, with its charming and picturesque 
surroundings, attracted my attention. Its 
diminutive size, peculiar architecture, thelittle 
rectory in the grove, the quiet church-yard 
where mad Anthony Wayne is buried, the 
great tree which stands at the gateway and 
the pile of gray stone which makes the old 
church and is almost hidden by the climbing 
ivy, all combine to make it a gem for a fancy 
picture.” 

This is a sort of a fugitive piece and has not 
found a place in any of the editions of Mr. 
Longfellow’s poems except the illustrated edi- 
tion just being issued and which will not reach 
the average reader. It is one of his latest as 
well as one of his favorites, and here it is: 
What an image of peace and rest 

Is this little church among the graves! 

All is so quiet: the troubled breast, 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
ere may find the repose it craves. 


See, how the ivy climbs and expands 
Over this humble hermitage 

And seems to cover with its little hands 

The rough, gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age! 


You cross the threshold, and dim and small 


Is ~s that serves for the shepherd’s 
‘0 . 
The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall, 


The ferns, and the pulpit quaint and tall, 
Whisper and say: ‘‘Alas! we are old.” 


Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
more spacious is than this; 
But and pastor, blent in one, 
ed with a splendor as of the sun, 
That lowly and holy edifice. 


It’s not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 


Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 

More than a Bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest and release 
From further longing and further search. 

Here would I stay and let the world 
With its distant thunder roar and roll; 


Nor like a dead leaf tossed and whirled 

In an eddy of mind is the anchored soul. 

While the moments were pleasantly flying 
under the inspiration of the gifted man’s con- 
versation, whose name is a household word 
wherever English is read, jis son-in-law, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr., came in, and soon after a 
little grandchild toddled through the doorway 
and crowed at the poet as he was searching 
among the confused mass of papers upon the 
table for the year when Evangeline was first 
given to the public. 

“ Evangeline was printed in 1847,” he fin- 
ally said, as he chucked the baby under the 
chin and stopped a moment in his talk to play 
with the child, who seemed exceedingly fond 
of its grandfather. 

“ Much as vou like Philadelphia, you would 
hardly give Boston for it, I conceive?” 

“No, I am wedded to Boston, its traditions 
and its people. It is the centre of literature 
in this country. Boston is really the Athens 
of America.” 

“You do not believe, then, that art and 
literature are following wealth’to New York?” 

“Not by any means. It may be that art 
follows the avenues of wealth, for where money 
is in greatest abundance artists usually find 
the best sale for their pictures. It is not so 
with literature. It requires different surround- 
ings and conditions than art. Literary labor 
requires quiet and the opportunity for thought, 
and the richest people are not usually those 
who invest most in a No, the centre of 
literature belongs and must remain with the 
educational centre for it requires associations 
that are entirely at variance with commerce, 
finance, dry-goods and banking.” 

What I have written only gives fugitive 
glances at the intensely interesting features of 
my visit. A newspaper letter could never 
cover them all. F. A. B. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHILDRENS DRESSEB. 


This is a fruitful subject, and one upon 


-which so much has been said and written 


that one might almost conclude there was 
nothing to be added. But when we are 
brought in contact with the multitudes of 
children in our streets, and observe the costly 
and elaborate dresses of the little girls, we 
are at a loss to decide whether they are not 
walking advertisements of celebrated estab- 
lishments who manufacture to order such un- 
suitable garments for the little ones. The 
aim and object of dress seems to be well nigh 
lost sight of by the multitude, and so univer- 
sal is the custom of elaborate dressing that 
very many who feel the wrong done the chil- 
dren in this matter find it almost impossible 
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to confine themselves to the simple methods 
that insure comfort and freedom to the wear- 
er and allow that full enjoyment of life with- 
out which no childhood can be either healthy 


or happy. 

M. ik Oakly, in Harper’s Magazine for 
Third month, has the following sensible re- 
marks upon this subject, which it is earnestly 
hoped will claim serious attention from the 
young mothers who read Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer. . J. R. 

‘No child is prettier for an elaborate de- 
sign of dress. A single ruffle at the edge of 
the skirt does very well, but it is quite as 
well without it. And to cut up the tiny 
space of a child’s dress with loopings and 
trimmings and ornament seems to us to 
make them look like monkeys. Not even the 
sash is beautiful for a child. A child is con- 
structed first of all to eat that it may grow, 
to receive impressions that it may learn; 
therefore the head and the stomach are large 
in proportion to the rest of the body. When 
the little figure is nude, so that the soft fleshy 
forms can be well seen, all this is beautiful ; 
but to emphasize in the draped form of the 
child the large stomach by a broad sash is 
utterly against all rules of beauty. 

“The legs and arms are often beautiful, 
but to show the legs by cutting off the dress 
at the hips is immensely awkward. Besides 
this, in winter our climate is wholly inappro- 
priate for any such exposure, and we best see 
the beauty of a healthy child in its easy, 
uutrammeled motion, as it moves about in a 
simple dress (of as handsome material] as you 
like provided that it is untrimmed) which is 
long enough to be warm and loose enough to 
be comfortable. If you want your children 
to be graceful, let them be unconscious ; if 
you want them to be healthy, let them be 
sufficiently warm. No woman can have a 
fine complexion who as a child has been hab- 
itually chilled, and we see in the winter many 
children who seem literally to have nothing 
on from the waist down. They could much 
better afford to put it the other way, and 
wear nothing from the waist up, the lungs 
and heart being at less expenses to warm the 
upper portion of the body than the legs, 
which are farther away from them.” 

The Christian Intelligencer gives this good 
advice to mothers who are preparing to take 
or send their children to the country : 

“ You and the children are going away for 
a few days or weeks to the country. hat 
to wear is the question which arises among 
the first in a mother’s mind as she surveys 
her little flock. Let the little girls have a 
strong gingham suit for common use, and a 
warm flannel one for wet days. If they are 
to be dressed daintily, let it. be toward the 
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close of the afternoon, when they have 
played so much that they can afford to sit 
still and take good care of their clothes. Do 
not make them bond-servants to finery all day 
long. Something stout and strong, and not 
too fine for running, climbing, digging, fish- 
ing, and hiding in the barn, is what the girls 
need in the country. The boys, too, should 
be dressed in serviceable garments, which 
will not be spoiled by hard usage. The ben- 
efits of vacation are lessened when children 
are obliged to walk when they wish to run, 
to be careful where they sit and what they 
do, for fear of spoiling their clothes. Tom 
and Jessie from the city have many a lesson 
to learn under green trees and beside dancing 
brooks, which is as important as anything 
they learn at school. Let them have a mi- 
croscope, that they may look into God’s won- 
der-world and discover the minute beauties 
which He has lavished in lowly places. Let 
them study the ways of birds and insects, 
and live out of doors a free, untrammeled 
life for a few weeks. Let what to wear recede 
into the background, and be considered as of 
minor importance. Encourage the young 
eople to carry home collections of pebbles, 
Pirde’ eggs, moths, ferns and flowers, which 
the year long shall keep in memory the sum- 
mer delights of bloom, perfume and song.” 





IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN, 


James T. Fields, in the Christian Register, 
gives this excellent advice to boys. Though 
some of it can only be carried out by such as 
are privileged to be brought up in the coun- 
try, yet there are many points which any boy 
may ponder with profit. Eps. 


Let me tell you, my dear lads, some of the 
things I would do, if I were a boy again,— 
some of the too often neglected acts I would 
strive to accomplish if it were in my power to: 
begin all over anew. 

. This paper was written expressly for you 
young fellows who are beginning to think for 
yourselves, and are not averse to hearing what. 
an old boy, who loves you, has to say to his. 
younger fellow-students. 

I think I would learn to use my /eft hand 
just as freely as my right one, so that, if any- 
thing happened to lame either of them, the: 
other would be all ready.to write and “ han- 
dle things,” just as if nothing had occurred. 


|There is no reason in the world why both 


hands should not be educated alike. A little 


practice would soon render one set of fingers. 


just as expert as the other ; and I have known 
people who never thought, when a thing was 


to be done, which particular hand ought to- 
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do it, but the hand nearest the object took 
hold of it and did the office desired. 

I would accustom myself to go about in the 
dark, and not be obliged to have a lamp or 
candle on every occasion. Too many of us 
are slaves to the daylight, and decline to 
move forward an inch unless everything is 
visible. One of the most cheerful persons I 
ever knew was a blind old man who had lost 
bis sight by an accident at sea, during early 
manhood. He went everywhere, and could 
find things more easily than I could. When 
his wife wanted a spool of cotton or a pair of 
scissors from upstairs, the gallant old gentle- 
man went without saying a word and brought 
it. He never asked any one to reach him 
this or that object, but seemed to have the 
instinct of knowing just where it was and 
how to get at it. 

Surprised at his power of finding things, I 
asked him one day for an explanation; and 
he told me that, when he was a boy on board 
a vessel, it occurred that he might sometime 
or other be deprived of sight, and he resolved 
to begin early in life to rely more on a sense 
of feeling than he had ever done before. And 
so he used to wander, by way of practice, all 
over the ship in black midnight, going down 
below and climbing around anywhere and 
everywhere, that he might, in case of blind- 
ness, not become wholly helpless and of no 
account in the world. In this way he had 
educated himself to do without eyes when it 
became his lot to live a sightless man. 

I would learn the art of using tools of va- 
rious sorts. I think I would insist on learn- 
ing some trade even if I knew there would 
be no occasion to follow it when I grew up. 
What a pleasure it is in after-life to be able 
to make something, as the saying is,—to con- 
struct a neat box to hold one’s pen and pa- 
per, or a pretty cabinet for a sister’s library, 
or to frame a favorite engraving for a Christ- 
mas present-to a dear, kind mother. What 
a loss not to know how to mend a chair that 
refuses to stand up strong, only because it 
needs a few tacks and a bit of leather here 
and there! Some of us cannot even drive a 
nail straight; and, should we attempt to saw 
off an obtrusive piece of wood, ten to one we 
should lose a finger in the operation. 

It is a pleasant relaxation from books and 
study to work an hour every day in a tool- 
shop; and my friend, the learned and lovable 
Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, finds such a 
comfort in “mending things,” when his active 
brain needs repose, that he sometimes breaks 
a piece of furniture on purpose, that he may 
have the relief of putting it together again 
much better than it was before. He is as good 

a mechanic as he is a poet; but there is no- 


thing mechanical about his poetry, as you all | 
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know who have read his delightful pieces. 
An English author of great repute said to 
me not long ago, “ Professor Holmes is writing 
the best English of our times.” And I could 
not help adding, “ Yes, and inventing the 
best stereoscopes, too!” 

I think I would ask permission, if I hap- 
pened to be born in a city, to have the op- 
portunity of passing all my vacations in the 
country, that I might learn the names of trees 
and flowers and birds. We are, as a people, 
sadly ignorant of all acewrate rural knowledge. 
We guess at many country things, but we are 
certain of very few. 

It is inexcusable in a person like my amia- 
ble neighbor Simpkins, who lives from May 
to November on a farm of sixty acres in a 
beautiful wooded country, not to know a ma- 
ple from a beech or a bobolink from a cat- 
bird. He once handed me a bunch of pan- 
sies and called them violets, and on another 
occasion he mistook sweet-peas for geraniums. 

What right has a human being, while the 
air is full of bird-music, to be wholly igno- 
rant of the performer’s name? <A boy ought 
also to be at home in a barn, and learn how 
to harness a horse, tinker up a wagon, feed 
the animals, and do a hundred useful things, 
the experience of which may be of special 
service to him in after-life as an explorer or 
traveler, when unlooked-for emergencies be- 
fall him. I have seen an ex-President of the 
United States, when an old man, descend 
trom his carriage, and re-arrange buckles and 
straps about his horses when an accident oc- 
curred, while the clumsy coachman stood by 
in a kind of hopeless inactivity, not knowing 
the best thing to be done. The ex-President 
told me he had learned about such matters 
on a farm in his boyhood, and he was never 
at a loss for remedies on the road when his 
carriage broke down. 

If I were a boy again, I would learn how 
to row a boat and handle a sail, and, above 
all, how to become proof against sea-sickness. 
Of course, every young person now-a-days, 
male or female, learns to swim, so no advice 
on that score need be proffered; but, if I were 
a boy again, I would learn to float halfa day, 
if necessary, in as rough a bit of water as [ 
could find on our beautiful coast. A boy of 
fifteen who cannot keep his head and legs all 
right in a stiff sea ought to—try until he can. 
No lad in these days ought to drown—if he 
can help it! 

I would keep “ better hours,” if I were a 
boy again; that is, I would go to bed earlier 
than most boys do. Nothing gives more 


mental and bodily vigor than sound rest, 
when properly applied. Sleep is our great 
replenisher; and, if we neglect to take it 
naturally in childhood, all the worse for us 
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when we grow up. If we go to bed early, we 
ripen ; if we sit up late, we decay ; and sooner 
or later we contract a disease called insomnia, 
allowing it to be permanently fixed upon us, 
and then we decay even in youth. Late hours 
are shadows from the grave. 

If I were a boy again, I would have a 
blank book, in which I could record, before 
going to bed, every day’s events just as they 
happened to me personally. If I began by 
writing only two lines a day in my diary, I 
would start my little book, and faithfully put 
down what happened to interest me. 

On its pages, I would note down the habits 
of birds and animals as I saw them; and, if 
the horse fell ill down should go his malady 
in my book, and what cured him should go 
there too. If the cat or dog showed any pe- 
culiar traits, they should all be chronicled in 
my diary; and nothing worth recording 
should escape me. 

There are hundreds of things I would cor- | 
rect in my life, if I were a boy again; and 
among them is this especial one,—l would be 
more careful of my teeth. Seeing, since I | 
have grown up, how much suffering is in- 
duced by the bad habit of constantly eating 
candies and other sweet nuisances, [ would 
shut my mouth to all allurements of that sort. 
Very hot and very cold substances I would 
studiously avoid. Toothache in our country 
is one of the national crimes. 

I would have no dealings with tobacco, in 
any form, if I were a boy again. My friend 
Pipes tells me he is such a martyr to cigar- 
boxes that his life is a burden. The habit of 
smoking has become such a tyrant over him 
that he carries a tobacco bowsprit at his 
damp, discolored lips every hour of the day ; 
and he begs me to warn all the boys of my 
acquaintance, and say to them emphatically, 
* Don’t learn to smoke!” He tells me, sadly, 
that his head is sometimes in such a dizzy 
whirl, and his brain so foul, from long habits 
of smoking he cannot break off, that he is 
compelled to forego much that is pleasant in 
existence, and live a tobacco-tortured life 
from year to year. Poor Pipes! he is a sad 
warning to young fellows who are just learn- 
ing to use the dirty, unmannerly weed. 








From the Christian Register. 
HARVEST HOME. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
. A Singer Speaks. 
If the echo of my singing 
Hath been yet the means of bringing 
Aught of joy to any spirit 
Overshadowed, faint with fear; 
If, when any heart was breaking, 
It hath somewhat stilled the aching, 
Till the voice of God’s evangel 
Through the silence should draw near; 
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If, in any night of sorrow, 
It hath whispered of the morrow, 
When the sun should shine out bravely, 
All the clouds of grief be gone— 
Not in vain beneath the sun 
Is the work that I have done. 
To the talent which He gave me 
I have added other one. 


So, when through the evening’s quiet 
Comes to me the solemn fiat: 
‘Work is ended. To the Master 
Bring the sheaves that thou hast bound.” 
When the awe-filled voice I hear, 
I shall rise up without fear; 
Not, as once I thought to, trembling 
And heart-quaking at the sound, 


I shall rise and bear along 
In my hand my sheaves of song, 
And go humbly till I kneel me 

In the presence of His face, 
And, with downcast eyelids, say, 
‘**Master, in Thy sight this day 

Let the offering (I pray Thee) 

Which I bring to Thee find grace. 


‘* Little are my harvest gains: 
Not for me the crowded wains 
Heaped with golden grain. 
sheaves, 
Lord, are all I have to show 
For my tilling of Thy soil, 
For my years of tears and toil; 
Yea, these only ean I give Thee, 
For the seed Thou didst bestow. 


‘“* But, since faithfully I wrought 
Toiling ever, resting not, 
Judge not by the harvest’s scantness 
Of the fervor of my zeal. 
And I pray Thee (I shall say) 
That my humble offering ma 
Still find favor with Thee!’’ (Hushed then 
I shall listen where I kneel.) 


These poor 


And it wag a then may chance 
That the Lord will bend a glance 
On my heart and read it truly, 
And say, ‘‘She hath done her best. 
And is not z¢s best the whole 
I have asked of any soul? 
Rise, O spirit! leave thy sheaves, then, 
Enter thou into My rest!” 
THE BROOKLET. 
From the German of Goethe. 
Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
Unresting little traveler, 
I musing stand, and fain would know 
Whence thou dost come, and whither go. 





From caverns daylight ne’er doth cross, 
Forth come I over flower and moss; 
Above me hang the heavens benign, 
And mirrored in my breast they shine. 


A child’s glad heart is wakened there, 
And on I go, I know not where; 

He who hath called me to the day 
Will guide, I trust, my onward A in 


Ricnes take to themselves wings and fly 
away. 
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THe power to obtain pleasure and reap 
profic from-what we have learned is really 
wealth. We cannot measure it as we measure 
silk, nor -eigh it as we weigh coin, nor sell 
it as we sell real estate. We cannot, at our 
own will, bestow it upon another. We cannot 
estimate it by any material standards of value, 
nor set it up for display on a cabinet nor 
barter it for some coveted possession ; but still 
it is wealth, not the less to be highly prized that 
it ministers to our mental and spiritual 
enjoyment, and belongs to the regions of the 
soul.—S. 8. Times. 





NIGHT AIR. 


There is nothing necessarily injurious in 

the night air, even to feeble, delicate persons, 
in our latitude, or any season of the year, 
provided the person exercises with sufficient 
activity to be comfortably warm aud keep 
off a feeling of fatigue; but as soon as the 
exercise ceases shelter should be taken in a 
house. 
’ When it is cool enough to keep fires in the 
house all day, and until the nights begin to 
get cool in the autumn, it is far better for 
both sick and well, whether sleeping in the 
cellar or in the garret, to have an abundant 
supply of out-door air coming into the cham- 
ber from the windows let down at the top, 
and raised from the bottom, more or less, ac- 
cording to the size of the room, the num- 
ber occupying it, and the season of the year, 
always, however, arranging that a draught of 
air should not be on the sleeper. 

In the miasmatic season, a discrimination 
should be made and asound judgment should 
be exercised. The general rule is, that dur- 
ing Eighth and Ninth months, when the 
days are hot and the nights are cool, in flat 
localities, along watercourses, and near lakes 
and ponds, persons sleeping on the ground- 
floor should close all the outer doors and 
windows; but in the upper stories the win- 
dows may be opened and the inner doors 
closed because the cold keeps the miasm, the 
disease-engendering agency, near the earth’s 
surface. The great general fact is this: miasm 
and carbonic acid gas, mingled in the air we 
breathe, will cause death in a month, or in a 
minute, according to their concentration, ac- 
cording to the strength of the mixture. Cold 
causes them both to seek the surface of the 
earth or the floor; hence in a cold chamber 
the nearer the ceiling you sleep the purer the 
air is, but in a warm chamber the purest air 
is on the floor, as the warmth sends the poi- 
sonous gases to the ceiling.—Hall’s Journal. 





Ler ‘the stil/ small voice” be thy every- 
day teacher. 


ITEMS. 


Kina KALAKUA, of the Sandwich Islands, 
has arrived in London. 


THE German coal mines have begun con- 
veying coal to the pit’s mouth by electric rail- 
ways. 


THERE were four shocks of earthquake, one 
of them severe, at Greytown, Nicaragua, on 
the night of the 8th ult. 


THE first telegram over the new cable, ‘the 
first Atlantic cable constructed on American 
account,’”’ is a despatch from the makers, the 
Siemens Brothers, to the President, expressing 
sympathy with him and hoping for his recov- 
ery. 


SYMPATHETIC letters and telegrams have 
been received in Washington from all parts of 
the world in relation to the attack upon the 
life of the President. His condition is now 
such as to give reasonable hope that he may 
recover. 


ON the 7th inst. a Liverpool steamer landed 
a strange load of steerage passengers at Castle 
Garden, New York. There were 800 of them, 
all Mormon converts, and all on their way to 
the *‘ Promised Land’”’ of the ‘‘ Latter Day 
Saints’ in Utah. 


THE bodies of thirteen of a surveying party 
of the Mexican Central Railway have been 
found murdered forty miles south of El Paso. 
They were all Americans and are supposed to 
have been massacred by a remnant of Victo- 
ria’s band of Apaches. 


A DESPATCH from Durban, Natal, says: 
“The retrocession of the Transvaal to the 
Boers is expected to be effected by the middle 
of August. The Royal Commission will leave 
Pretoria at the end of August, but a sub-com- 
mission of three will remain to examine claims 
for compensation in consequence of the retro- 
cession. 


THE ELEcTRIC LIGHT AT NIAGARA.—On 
the night of the 6th inst. the Prospect House, 
Niagara Falls, gave the first exhibition of their 
new improvement, with a grand and strong 
effect. The light now is strong enough to 
reach the Horseshoe Falls and penetrate the 
huge clouds of spray. The American falls ure 
reached at every point, and form a beautiful 
scene. New reflectors have been placed to 
throw strong rays of light on the rapids just 
above the falls, which resemble a huge sheet 
of quicksilver, the whole forming a grand il- 
lumination. 





NOTICES. 


A Religious Meeting to-morrow at 3 P.M. 
at the residence of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 North 
Eleventh street (near Fair Hill). 

At its close a conference is proposed in re- 
ference to the concern of a young Friend for 
the establishment of a Foundling Asylum or 
Children’s Home. 





Circular Meeting at Schuylkill, Pa., to- 
morrow at 3 P.M. 


